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Eivery one who means to criticise a drama would do well, we 
think, to pay attention to a jBgiire of the late R. Benedix. A 
drama, he says, is a sort of gothic dome; there is a ground 
chosen to build upon, a groundwork and basis, there are 
walls and pillars and, lastly, a roof. The criticizing visitor 
has to examine the ground, if it is strong enough to* bear a 
great building, the groundwork, if it is of solid structure , the 
walls and pillars, if they have been raised properly, and, lastly, , 
if the work i3 crowned by a roof corresponding with the 
whole. . ' 

Applying the said figure to the play of Henry V, our task, 
we think, will be this; We are to try< 

firstly, if Shakspere has built his drama on good histo- 
rical ground. Was there a Henry V and was he like the hero 
Shakspere has made him? Were the characters of those, acting 
with or against him, like those Shakspere has portrayed? 

secondly: Were the walls and pillars of the edifice rai; 
sed in good mastership, that is to say^ : Were the characters, 
given to him, developed in such a w ay , that every action of 
them is indispensable to the following, like an underlying stone, 
bearing and sustaining everything of the next that may want 
explanation? 

thirdly: Does a good' roof crown the whole, that is: is 
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the resulting character of yalue, if regarded from a moral and 
esthetical point of view ? 

If all these questions be answered in the affirmative, — if 
the character of our hero is historically true, if it developed 
consequently to an end satisfying and realizing all our hopes 
and expectations, we can hardly perceive the possibility of a 
reprobation; if, on the other hand, it be essentially wanting 
in the above mentioned qualities , they being all of them in- 
dispensable to a good building, we should see little occaeion to 
praise it. 



I. The g^round. 



The subject being historical, we have to examine whether 
Shakspere was allowed to make a picture of bis hero as he didt 
without fal^ifyiog history. Remembering the task of the dra- 
matist, to refer everything to dramatical effect, we cannot, of 
course, be surprised, if we should observe some deviation from 
the strict course things have taken according to the statement 
of history. A subject treated merely from an historical point 
of view and precisely confined by the lines of history, how 
interesting so ever to the scholar, would fall powerless on the 
ear of the common hearer who seldom understands, and still 
more rarely is delighted by them. In such circumstances, the 
8ul)ject beting merely historical, the only course open to a good 
pojit^^is to interweave in his picture some characters that will 

'Wtfi ■tfcft-hearer's^4teart, if there be such; or, if not, to create 

" * 

them. 

So did every poet treating historical subjects without being 
reproached by criticism, then, we dare say, Shakspere could. 
Yet, there are certain limits that even the poet never is allo- 
wed to surpass. If, for instance, the question if the chief cha- 
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racter of the drama had been living at all, or not, could be 
answered in the negative, as was the case in those discussions 
raised about „William Tell"; or if the character of the hero 
could be proved to have been portrayed quite contrary to truth, 
as has been proved by Prescott about the character of Don 
Carlos, then we should regret the poet to have resolved upon 
such a theme. 

Now nobody denies Henry V to have existed, nor can we, 
after heaving searched through the „Geschichte von England^^ 
by Pauly, a work 8uffi(?iently acknowledged to be deciding in 
this question, reproach our poet with having essentially devia- 
ted from history, or unduly magnifyed his hero. Upon the 
whole the events follow in our play as in history: Henry 
V ascending the throne suddenly leaves oif all revelling 
and rioting he had been given to, when prince of Wales; gets 
most sober and most earnest in fulfilling his royal duties, is 
forgiven by every one and is blessed by the most wonderful suc- 
cesses. He detects the treason cunningly planned by Richard, 
Earl of Cambridge, Sir Thomas Gray and Lord Henry le Scrope 
of Masham, and in the expedition against his French neighbours 
who had intended to disgrace him by the most malicious 
mockery („Tennisballs".) he comes off victorions everywhere, 
as well before the very bravely defended Harfleur, as at Agin- 
court, where his ten thousand fatigued and famished soldiers 
rout fifty thousand French knights who had been so sure of 
victory as to play at dice for their enemies; taking them to 
be utterly ruined and sure* to becdme their prisoners. 

At the end a wedding feast crowns the hero; the French 
yield to king Henry, their noble and manly conqueror, all the 
titles he had laid claim to, besides the hand of fair Katherine, 
the lovely princess of France. 

But another question arises. Shakspere relates such and 
such successes of his hero and derives them from (Certain qua- 
lities. Was he allowed to do so? The answer is this: There 
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is among all attributes ascribed to Henry only one tbat might 
be objected to: liis religiousness, and this also after a clo- 
ser inspection will appear undisputed. According to history 
Henry was not only a religions man but also a „true lover of 
the holy Cburch" tbat could be brought even to sacrifice his 
own dear friend, Sir John Oldcastle, to fanatic heretic -hunters, 
a fact which Sbakspere, being a good protestant,^) did, of course, 
not choose to mention. 

Notwithstanding it has been doubted and by nO less an 
authority than Professor Pauly himself. So we suppose, but 
we are not sure. We are not sure, we say, because there seems 
to be a contradiction in the remarks 'of this histprian, essen- 
tial for this question (Geschichte von England page 89, 95 
and 116). While Pauly on the one hand seems to report all 
religions scruples of Henry about his claim to France as having 
been mere hypocrisy (pages 89 and 95), he confesses on the 
other hand hiniself not to suspect the king*s true devotedness, 
in spite of his wrong cause, — the character of the time taken 
into consideration, (page 116). This last argument we prefer 
and accept it readily. We think the said wrongfulness of his 
cause questionable still, remembering other kings who must not 
be reproached for having yielded to ambition they themselves 
may have been quite unaware of. Therie was high ambition in 
Gustavus Adolphus, history has proved, and in Frederic the 
Great also, and not for the least part both of them may have 
been incited by this ambition to enter upon their great wars; 
nevertheless it would after our opinion be doing wrong to de- 
clare them to be no better and as evident hypocrites as Lewis 



i) cfr. the remarks of the Bastard in K. John about „popi8h tricks" and 
especially the words of Cranmer about the reign of Elisabeth (K. Henry Yin, 
V 4. 

„God shall be truly known; and those about her 
From her shaU read the perfect ways of honour etc. 
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XIV of France, ia exhibitiug the rightness of their cause that 
afterwards by history has been proved rather questionable. 

The true explanation, we should say, may be found in the 
views and sentiments peculiar to young aepiring kings, bent as 
to consider as their own unquestionable right that which their an- 
cestors had laid claim to. Tried by this standard, Henry's 
words regarding the rightness of bis cause will no more appear 
incompatible neither with the high ambition nor with the de- 
votedness shown everywhere. 

Another question arising is whether Shakspere was • not 
wrong in depicting the enemies of his country, the French. 
Was he allowed only to expose their faults and deficiencies 
without representing those qualities also which undoubtedly 
make their greatness? 

We ourselves think him to have been not quite correct in 
this respect and to have deserved the reproaches made him 
for it. In our play as well as in Henry YI Shakspere, though 
now and then making an allusion to the virtues of the French, 
does not put them into that light which would render them as 
conspicuous as they deserve. 

On the other hand, howerer, we say they are not missing 
at all. Much bravery is seen in the loyal citizens of Harfleur 
and courage is nowhere wanting in the French army. Everyone 
of the champions, the foolish dauphin excepted, shows himself 
possessed of courage and good chivalry. To show more we are 
not allowed to expect from a poet who had to depict triumphs 
80 grand, achieved by his own people and the most renowned 
of all its kings. Indeed, we should be annoyed by an exposi- 
tion quite impartiaL because we confess to dislike and reprove 
impartiality in the dramatic poet, how much so ever we value 
and praise it in the historian. Supposing those faults of the 
French not to have been merely invented, but real characteri- 
stics to this nation, so that the poet could draw from nature, 
Shakspere was certainly allowed to set off those faults of the 
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French by the virtues of bis countrymen , and we may be sure*, 
they were. Those same faults, we say, are proper to the French 
not only of Henry^s and Shakspere's times, but of any other 
also. Just the same depreciation of their enemies was heard 
in France when the last war against Germany was begun. Then 
£mi]e de Girardin spoke in terms strangely like those of the 
Constable^) about the ,^cervelle epaissie par la biere'' of the 
Germans and even the message of Moutjoy (III, 6) was Aeard 
again almost in the same style: For, when the German armies 
had forced their way into the heart of the French country^ then 
it was, that the French labourers sent their „brothers in Ger- 
many" this warning: „I tell thee, take away thy armies from 
the sacred soil of France, or thou sbalt awake the sleeping lion, 
as thy father did 1793." ^) Who is not reminded of this by the 
word of Montjoy 

„Though we seemd dead, we did but sleep'' etc. 

Farthermore 

„Big Mars seems bankrupt in their beggar*d host^' 

says Grandpre about the English army and just the same wm 
heard by the French of 1870 who got most indignant about 
the German way to wage war. Gallantry, they declared, had 
gone, since snips and cutters played the soldier in the most 
cowardly way, and the only regiments who were deigned worthy 
of the name of soldiers, were our uhlans, and, as it would seem, 
more on account of their being employed for skirmishing and 
their strange uniforms than their valour in which they were 



1) III, 5. Dieu de battailesi where hare they this mettle? 

„Can sodden water 
„A drench for sur-reind jades, their barley-broth, 



?» 



Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat? 



1) quoted from the „Times". 



DO more than equal to their fellow - soldiers. Should uot, then, 
some inclination, if no more, to vanity be a characteristic of 
the French nation, and was not Shakspere (allowed to refer to it? 

Eespecting the secondary characters of this play, those j^al- 
lant champions, Exeter etc. and especially that most delightful of 
all, Fluellen, the brave Welshman who fills up a considerable 
part of the baUle * scenes in a pleasant enough way, it may be * 
sufficient to state that Shakspere has been by all critics acknow- 
ledged to have drawn from life; and, indeed, everyone will 
confess this who has had occasion to stu ly the chara:cters in 
question, be it in life, be it after the exhibition of critics like 
Bulwer. (^England and the English"). So, we think, there, is 
no more need to dwell longer upon them. 

Now, after having examined tlie historical ground, and, as 
we mean, proved it to be sufficiently strong to be built upon, we 
:ask whether Shakspere has raised the edifice in good mastership. 

II. The building. 

Here we have to consider the objections of those who find 
fatitt as well with the disposition of the several acts and scenes, 
as with the development of the character itself. The acts of 
this play, they say, just as of every other of Shakspere's histo- 
rical plays, are almost, like dissolving views, but loosely joined 
togel3ier. 

There is no intrigue, no catastrophe, no denouement, almost 
no action at all to keep the spectator's interest alive. 

Of these objections we must concede all but one. We con- 
fess there is little connection between the several acts and even 
the scenes, there is not what is generally understood by the . 
term „iatrigue*S but after our opinion action there is, and this 
action is exciting enough to keep our expectations awake for 
the following events. 
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This W9 shall prove, we hope, by ilia walysid, tendiof to 
the psychological rather thaa the dramaturgical development. 

Aioalysls. 

Widr are Jntroduced into the first act by; a Choras beginoing 
his^) excellent picture by expressing iiis own insufficiency for 
so great an object. He longs for a ,,muse of fire" that would 
ascend the brightest heaven of inventioo; only with her help he 
would be able to show the warlike Harry like himself. This 
,,warlike Harry^' is supposed to be an old acquaiutauce of the 
spectator, hayipg been introduced to them often in the prece- 
ding plays of Henry IV. But those of whom he was not, might 
get a sufficient knowledge of his character in the words of the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of Ely. (I, 1). They 
say, they feel „blessed in the change** Henry has gone through. 
We hear once more what he had been previously.. They re- 
member the extravagance of his youth which did not promise 
happy times to England. All her well-wishers had looked for- 
ward with anxiety to the day when a prince like this should 
take possession of the crown, as yet so far from being firmly 
established Every Englishman knew that young Harry had shown 
quite the contrary to his father. How, then, could he be expe- 
cted to realise plans iu which this most careful kiug had not 
quite succeeded as yet. A look thrown back upon Harry's for- 
mer days was sufficient to raise the most uneasy and anxious 
considerations respecting the peace and welfare of England. He 
had not been master of his own house, how was he to rule and 
govern a whole nation? He had been given only to sports and 
amusements; he had been addicted leyond measure to sensual 



1) When Henry Y was brought out lately by CharletiEean on the ^Strand'', 
it was his wife who spoke the Ghoms; but, belieying Shakspere intending it 
for a man, we gave the word the masculine gender. 
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indulgence; he had Sauntered away his life in the most frivolous 
manner among flattering sycophants; even in the most earnest 
and perilous moments before and during the last war he had 
not abstained „from open haunts and popularity**. It is true, 
he had given undoubted proofs of courage and valour in the 
battle (of Shrewsbury); but those who miglit have hoped this to 
be the beginning of seriousness, might yery soon have been con- 
vinced that this valour was only that of a bully; for, just retur- 
ned from the field where he gloriously had subdued the most 
fearful adversaries of his father, he had been seen again in the 
Boar'a Head -Tavern in Eastcheap, the companion of the most 
despicable fellows. 

And what could he think about God and the world? Could 
he believe in a holy ruler of the universe, associating, as he 
was, with those scoundrels who disregarded every law, divine 
and human? His own father who certainly was anxions to get 
a better opinion of his son^ could not but look very darkly into 
future times. (H. IV. (P. H), IV, 4). And as for what had 
passed between the prince and the dying king, what had calmed 
and appeased the heart of the aggrieved parent in his last mo- 
ments, none of his subjects had heard it. Then, could there be 
any other feeling in well-meaning subjects but suspicion and 
mistrust. 

But, nothing like this, — just the contrary we discover in 
the words of those worthy old gentlemen. All that we suppo- 
sed to be the fear and mistrust of the people^ was only to be 
read between those few lines: 

„The courses of his youth promis'd it not*' 
and „We are blessed in the change''* etc. 

They do not fear the old times of Richard, no rule of cater- 
cousins, parasites and sykophants. Though they have heard nothing 
of Henry's excuses and promises to his dying father, they feel 
convinced that, since „the breath had left his fathers body^ his 
wildnees mortified in him seemM to die too.'' The „ofFending 
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Adam'* has been whipped out of hira, leaving his body a para- 
dise to envelop and contain celestial spirits. — Will he keep what 
he promised to his father, will he make good the hopes of his 
people who most readily believe the change to be not a dissem- 
bled but a real one ; will he prove himself strong enough to re- 
sist every temptation and enticement for the worse? If so, he 
very likely will as well resist and overcome the hostile efforts 
of France, his sworn enemy. The change they had seen as yet 
was very great, to be sure: While formerly he had appeared 
quite unconcerned about any great, sublime and noble object, 
quite indifferent to politics at all, now he shows that he takes 
a very earnest and right view of them ^) ; his judgment 
proves good and sound in every matter of importance, his 
knowledge and information exceed the expectations of all, 
as nobody as yet could suppose that a man who had ,.^11 'd up 
his hours with „riots, banquets, sports^' should have acquired 
such a knowledge of the various branches of art as well as of 
all the details of practical life. So we m»y believe the people 
will soon forget the extravagance of his youth, will readily 
acknowledge the sincerety of bis self-denial and its having found 
its source only in his conscienrious care for his subjects. They 
will put their trust in the king's strength and vigour as well 
as in his skill and judgment. The only thing to be feared for 
England is a relapse of Henry into the vices and errors of bis 
former days; if he proves strong enough to resist them, then 
England may be of good cheer, as for her future days. There 
will be a noble union and concord of the king and his people ; 
in every matter of importance everyone of this most loyal na- 
tion will stand for one, as this „one^* stands for all. — In the 
second scene he appears himself, and we freely acknowledge 



1) „Hear him debate on commonwealth affairs, 

„You would say, it has been all in aU his study eto. 

1,1 
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that all we have heard about him before, abont his kindness as 
well as his judgment and information, has not been exaggerated. 
His behaviour is of a winning modesty and affability. 
Those two old gentlemen (the archbishop of Canterbury and the 
bishop of Ely) mentioned him to be ,iull of grace and fair re- 
gard;" 80 he appears. We may suppose him always aware that there 
are no little disgraces of his former times those gentlemen must 
be unmindful of. So, we think, those terms are to be under* 
stood by which he addresses his attendants : ,,my gracious lord 
of Canterbury*', „good uncle'*, „my cousin*' etc., terms not com- 
monly used by kings. But still more than by this kind address, 
we may believe the hearts of all carried away by the earnest- 
ness and sagacity with which he enters upon the deliberation 
of the question in hand. The subject of it is his claim to the 
crown of France. Most religiously and scrupulously he shows 
concerned in the question ,,why the Salique law should or 
should not bar bim in his claim.^^ He is quite aware of 
the terrible consequent^es his decision for war may have for 
his people* ^) Only from such a disposition of the mind 
we can understand the strange earnest warning of thi.^^ young, 
high-spirited, aspiring king to the aged, dispassionate dignitary, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, „to utter truth and only uncoloured 
truth.'' Not, till this learned and religious man upon Henry's 
last round question^; has given his answer just as round and 
precise'), when Exeters and Westmoreland's ardent words 
strangely have contributed to arouse Henry's warlike spirits, 
not till then he was to be brought to his resolution for war. 
Hearing of this wariness and circumspection^ the people of Eng- 



1) I, 2. For God doth know, how many, now in health, 

„ShaU drop their blood in apprpbation 
„0f what your reverence shaU incite us to. 

2) },May I with right and conscience make this claim ?*' 
S) „The sin upon my head, dread liege.*^ 



r 
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tend y^ill acknowledge this to be another proof of the king*s 
true and unfeigned care for his subjects; they will, we may be 
sure, more willingly undergo all hazards and sacrifices of the 
war, knowing the king himself to share them. But now, after 
the word „now we are resolv'd'* has been spoken, there is no 
more hesitation in Henry, no delaying the matter in hand. We 
cannot but remember here the good old German proverb : Erst 
wieg's, dann wag's f In the moment of his resolution, even be- 
fore the word is spoken, he orders to call in the messengers of 
France. What they will bring, Henry, we suppose, guesses already, 
when asking for ,,the pleasure of his fair cousin Dauphin, that 
most insolent and overbearing person of the whole court of France-, 

There, he knew, the report of bis former excesses had been 
freely spread and often turned into ridicule^ Certainly, they had 
triumphed in his ascending the throne, assuredly expecting the 
work to be short now with this England, so idly king'd* (cfr. 
II, 4). Whether they have heard of Henry*s change, or not^ 
we know not; anyhow, they had taken no notice of it, as they 
venture to send so ironical and insulting a message, as we 
are to hear ol 

We feel somewhat anxious about the answer Henry will 
send back to his injurers. But, if lie proves anew what we take 
him for, a man quite changed, we cannot doubt]: a mockery 
not quite undeserved will not irritate him beyond measure, nur 
will he take no notice of it. So he appears. Humble and pro- 
strate before God, be must not be so before man, certainly not 
before insulters who themselves continue even in those faults 
they had mocked at in him. To show meekness here, would 
have been self-abasement, self, humiliation, a misunderstanding 
of the true humbleness, and a mistake like this would have been 
hardly to be excused in a king. He knows also that he is in 
quite another condition than he was, he knows that there is 
some good in him and we are not allowed to reprove him for 
showing this to his injurers; for so did St. Paul (2 Cor. 1,12. 
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l4, 2. 17, 4. 1 Cor. II» 1), nay, were it otherwise, we shoulf 
tfttspect the reported change of ihim to be either imperfect or 
even a lie. Therefore we are glad to hear the manly aniSwer h» 
sends back^) . 

But, what we still more are pleas'ed with, is a noble humility 
before God, even while giving proof of his self-respect in Ihd 
presence of his enemies. It is „by God's grace'' that he will 
„p]ay a set shall strike his father's crown into the hazard'^, 
and all that Is, or rather seems to be, haughtiness in his boast- 
ing/ is Sufficiently ihoderistted by his re^currence to God.') 

To this point we are quite satisfiedl with Henry. In the same 

''degi^ee his subjects will have agreedl with him and identified 
fhemselves with his thoughts and feelings and supported bim 
in his actions: 

'8b God will' be ;;b6foi^e'', «nd will prove to England a 

^til«rdfat'€Md. 

Act n. 

'%,0 ' Hn^iand ! model 'to thy in'^acrd ^re^ta^ss^ like little 
^^WdywitU a inigfaty heart etc; these remarkable words seem to be 
''^e''highesl pitch of enthusiasm felt by the Chorus in describing 
''HSbe^tiding of all' England for the King'a. sake. To him they all 
''U'etinited in feciling and in action. Silken dalliance in cloth 
^1m^ been 'left off as well by the good subject as by the King; 
'^^ko'^ltaa '„'dall!aiice in mind^S if we may say so, and honours 
'^%o%h{'Tei|nir solely in the breast of «v^ry taan. '< Wbat^* tben. 



t) I, 2. „I win keep* my state 
JB% like a king and show my saU of greatness, 
f^S^huaoi Tdo VooBid me m my 'tiurone of France 
^' t) t 2* ^^»B^ this lies alT^^thin tke^Handa of ^tod'eto. 

"^God'^belbre 
^'tt^oldde i\ai Danphin 8t4iiB fatherV door. 
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may this people achieve, always and at every time most 
loyal to its king now headed by a king so highly gifted, 
so admired and loved by every man? But in all these our 
high-flying hopes we must not overlook the clause : „Were all 
thy children kind and natural.^' Perhaps they are not, and 
we must suppose they are not. We know there are Nyms, 
Bardolphs, Pistols; they are never and nowhere missing, to be 
€ure; men uncapable of any noble thought and feelitig, good for 
nothing but roguish tricks, or even crimes: As for these, there 
is only to be feared, Henry, having been their companion may 
show some indulgence; if so, a weakness like this will prove 
fatal to the whole, for there may be many more who, cowards 
and corrupted by their* bad example, will turn marauders and 
render fruitless all endeavours, however ardent they may have 
been. But we may with better right hope Henry will understand 
and fulfil his duty inn this point too, will appear. strong enough 
to forbear any lenity and indulgence just as well towards these 
former companions olhls, as he had done towards Falstaff whom 
we have heard, he has banished from London and placed under 
recognisance of tie L'ord Chief- Justice, that worthy old gentle- 
man, once insulted by prince Harry, now fully appreciated by 
the same man having become king. Now, while remembering 
the Pistols and Bardolphs, as children of England „unkind and 
unnatural'^ (Chorus) indeed, we are informed of a danger in 
preparation far more important than any other to be imagined. 
We know there are many great persons, once unreconciled 
and opposite to Henry s father, Henry IV. These, hardly sub- 
dued in the field (of Shrewsbury), have continued carrying on 
their treacherous designs, and are ready to arise anew at the 
nel^t favorable occasion. Waiting for the right moment, they 
could not have found out a better than that, where the so called 
reckless, fickle young Herry should anew begin th^ government 
of Richard II, a moment feared by every good patriot, longed 
for by all enemies of England. They have joined their hostile 
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neighb<)ur against their own country and her king« an event 
threatening ruin to Henry*s great task. Is he like to be pre- 
pared to this danger? We should suppose be is, provided the 
change of his mind had been true and perfect For, the sounder 
his repentance had been, the more candid he bad been to him- 
self in acknowledging his aberrations, the better, we thinks he 
himself was able to know, though nobody told itj that not at 
once the hearts of all could have been won. To be sure, in 
many faces there was to be read the unspoken reproach: „I 
know you to have been quite another one than you feign to be . 
now ; I cannot trust you as yet,*' If Henry had read reproaches 
like these, he only needed sagacity and a piercing eye to detect 
the treason and some quickness of action to prevent it 

Knowing him to be in full possession of both, we are not I 
without an explanation about this rather marvellous overwitting 
and overreaching the traitors that we are informed of in the 
second scene of this act. Now, reasoning again from all that 
passes in the second act, we may say so: Henry continues in 
proving master of all obstacles and counteractions, in short, a 
match for any enemy. The reward of it is a very great one, very 
important for further success: He himself has won new confi- 
dence in himself, or rather in God who has been mighty through 
him, and he trusts that all his honest and loyal subjects will 
stand with much more confidence and good will to their king. 
He is convinced that all who might still incline to treason and 
revolution, will be glad to leave oiF their mat^hinations, so like 
to be detected and severely punished. Sure, they will be glad 
to gain Henry's pardon, not ^unattainable, as has appeared iu 
those same words to the traitors, showing him, if severe to the 
crime itself, so certainly also reconcilable and prompt to forgive, 
if forgiveness be possible at all.^) 



1) n, 2. „God qait you in his meroy.^ and 

^Touching our person, seek we no rerenge" etc. 
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Indeed, the praise of Exeter at the court, of France was 
not exaggerated : certainly „all 

9,his subjects have in wonder found, 

(a difference) 
y^Between the promise of his greener days, 
„And these be masters now/' 

Now France, bis rival, has lost in proportion as Henry has 
won; seeing this, we cannot but remember the old saying: 
„Harm watch, harm catch l^' for these arms of deceit and assas- 
sination were most pitiful and contemptible ones, likely to be 
' detested and abhorred by every righteous man, if not in France, 
certainly by everyone in England ; here, to be sure, every man 
will arise a revenger of this most shameful injury. On the 
other hand, they have done nothing to oppress their most fear* 
ful enemy, vanity and self conceit It is true, then) is some 
acknowledgment of Henry's conversion, indeed; at least, it 
seems to be so from the words of the king and the Constable. 
But the ^Dauphin seems unable to leave oiF despising and con- 
temning England's „idle king's and though he too displays some 
show of impartiality^) we cannot but think this to be nothing 
but a phrase the right and good meaning of which he was quite 
unaware of. Another word of his is, we think, spoken in more 
conformity with his own ideas ! „SeIf love, my liege, is not so 
vile a sin as self neglecting/^ a judgment not to be reproved 
in itself, but^ibat tbi^' s^lf lo^, mednt by the Dkuphio, cannot 
be anything better than sdf-Battery and self-deceit, because it 
18 used by a man quite unable t(f discern what there is in him 
worth being loved and what not, who will, indeed, only love hi* 
own, and dislike and dispraii<e every good seen in anothei. 
This deficiency, if it remain, will certainly prove fatal. 



1) II, 4. le oaees of defence, Vis beet to weigh 

The enemy mote mighty than he Boems ete. 
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Aet III 



Id the enthusiastic words of the Choras we mean to see a 
somewhat increased confidence and feeling of strength of the 
English. What we supposed ihe sure effect as well of Henry* c^ 
manliness as of the shameful machinations of France, cannot 
be denied to have taken place. Everyone not only rejoices in 
the common raising agoinst France, but also feels himself bound 
to joi)ii in the common cause. 

This common feeling catches, as we should say with Schil- 
ler, even the lowest horseman.^) So we cannot but hope for 
rather good success of the expedition for France, now taking 
place. What, according to the words of the Chorus had been 
preceding this expedition, is elevating rather than deminisbing 
our hopes: The French ambassador has come back, and nego- 
tiating for peace lias offered to Henry Katfaerioe, the French 
king's daughter*, but, ,,the offer likes not''. Our brave king has • 
got a new and right spirit, has made up his mind to fulfill his 
duty to its full extent, knd, knowing the war undertaken a righ- 
teous war, a war of England, too, not his own, he cannot be 
brought to consent to any agreement reducing somewhat his 
just claims. So the war is to go on. Before Harfleur where 
we aee him first, he proves the good soldier, sharing any hazard 
of the fearful war; be proves the gopd captaio wd leader of 
his somewhat di9couraged troops in the Gritioal moment of fai- 
lure and discouragement In the same way he continnes in the 
further course of the war. Most severely he proceeds against 
any act of insubord^oation, may the offender, like Bardolph. in 
former daya havjo bioen a friend of his; but to men truly brave 



1) Chomg: ^For who it he, whose ohin is but «iirich*d 
With one appearing hair, that wiU not foUow 
ThMO cuU'd and ehoiee-drawn earalien to France? 
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ud meritorious he shows „full of grace and fair regard." AH 
that there is rather straoge and odd in Fluellen's speech and 
views, — so readily turned into ridicule by coxcombs like Pi- 
stol, is unnoticed by him, while he fully acknowledges the zeal 
and courage of this brave and honest- mindel man. Now we 
quite understand this eagerness of Fluellen^s for combat, pro- 
ceeding from a generous mind, desirous to be grateful to his 
kind and honest king. Now remembering all those other brave 
officers in Henry*s army men like Sir Thomas Erpingham, not to 
mention those lords of Westmoreland and Salisbury and War- 
wick, we are glad to see the different members of the political 
body acting in concert, everyone concurring with the other to 
the one aim, the general welfare. But it is the king's merit, to 
have created this prowerful unity, not by words, like Menenius, 
but by his own most shining entire submission under his duty. 
We look for successes still greater than this first very important, 
one, shown in the third scene of our act, viz, the surrender of 
Harflenr, we do so the more, as the enemy himself is lacking in 
everything indispensable in waging war. For Harfleur has been 
taken not only by English bravery and Henry's resolute and 
winning manner of negotiating; the Dauphin, also, has done his 
utmost, as they say, to lose it by the scandalous and most 
disgraceful carelessness he has displayed towards these brave 
and loyal citizens of the town. While there was little or no 
acting and doing, there was much dreaming of victories which 
to achieve they appeared rather slow, — and of all this they 
themselves observe nothing, blinded by self-conceit. For a little 
while only they have been {Muzzled by the conspicuous succes- 
ses of Henry. Some of them^ more sober and earnest than th^^ 
Dauphin who in bis haughtiness still now despises the English^ 
as „the wild and savage stock/^ will really acknowledge or 
even admire their foe; but this will last only for a moment; then 
by frivolousness and vanity it is paralyzed and deadened. So 
the Constable highly astonished asks himself : „Dieu de battailes! 
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where have they this mettle ?*' and then he finds the explanation 
that these endeavours of the English are like a straw-fire; that 
they in spite of all bravery and martial ardour they have 
shown, will drop their hearts ..into a sink of fear" as soon as 
the French army will appear. He may not expect any valiant 
heat in men born under „a pale-Iooking sun, in a climate fog- 
gy, raw and dull ; who have no better drink to animate themsel- 
ves by than ^^barley-broth, sodden water, a drench for sur-rein'd 
jades/^ 0, no! how could it be otherwise than that French 
knights whose quick blood is spirited with wine, should dash 
through the thin ranks of those poor Englishmen, sick and fa- 
mished in their march. So not only the Constable and the still 
more blinded Dauphin are reasoning, but also the king himself; 
he also soars in this most serious moment to high fancies of 
bringing in the foe „in triumph to Roan'' etc. It is quite evi- 
dent, they judge like shallow fools from nothing but the out- 
ward appearance, from the equipment and outward semblance; 
in the same manner they will for themselves nothing but out- 
ward fame and honour before men,\) nothing of the true and 
right honour which is ashamed of faultiness and strives not only 
to seem, but to be the best in reality.^) Of men like these we 
cannot expect anything good. The more ridiculous, therefore, 
must appear that bragging message of theirs to Henry, delive- 
red by Montjoy in terms of „sharp defiance'^ The more the 

ft 

behaviour of these French disgusts us, the more we are pleased 
with Henrys answer, set off so nobly to those ridiculous rodomon- 
tades. For, though he seems for a moment to be infected by 
his bragging foe ^), he instantly recovers, just as he did at the 



1) m. 5. „Oar mada];ii8 mock at ns, and plainly saj^ 

Our mettle is bred out; eto. 

2) oil oO yap ioKflv iqtffToq, ikk* iivai 5fXfrac 

3) III, €. „tliiB your air of France 

Hath blown that yico in me etc. 
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the first message, putting all things to come into the kands of 
God. 1) 

t We see; Henry has not changed, he is still the same hero 
he was: active and busy in his task, full of self-esteem in the 
presence of an overbearing foe, hot humble and meek before God. 

Act IV. 

The introduction of the Chorus is an admirable and lirely 
picture of the preparations for the battle which is to take place 
shortly, likely to be the crisis of the whole expedition and of 
our drama too. Reading this Chorus, we could not but reecol- 
lect Schiller s capital description of th« eve of Lutzen. Compar- 
ing the manner of representing in both poets, we confess to 
estimate Shakspere's picture in no regard inferior to that of 
our German poet. While Schiller proves master in characteri- 
zing the feelings and expectations of the generals and their sol- 
diers, the Chorus, it would seem, gives little more than a short 
description of the English camp; but this description is so lively 
that we almost fancy ourselves to be amidst the very scenes of 
the camp. Listening to „the secret whispers of each otber-s 
watch'*, „the night's dull ear,'' hearing the countrycocks crow 
and the telling of the cloekis, we are movet to a high degree of 
sympathy, we feel the same uneasy and fearful expectation which 
throbbed the beards of the English. Seeing the ^confident and 
over -lusty French" play at dice for the „low- rated English,*' 
we feel irritated and indignant against these overbearing brag- 
garts; but again beholding the royal captain's cheerful sem- 
blance and sweet majesty, we are quickened again to new cou- 
' rage and confidence. These outlines, masterly drawn by our 
poet and almost filled up by the lively interest of our fancy. 



I) III, 6. „Yet, God before, tell him, we will come on, eto. 
-r We are in God*B hand, brother, not in theirs elo. 
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are iq the following scenes of our aet made a tableau dispaying eve- 
ry part of Henry's chara^^ter in reference to the grand success won 
in the battle of Agincoiirt. Dwelling a little longer upon a 
comparison of these two descriptions, we mean to find in Hen- • 
ry's WDrds (Sc. 1) the full acknowledgment of the danger, great 
enough to dishearten the boldest, and he does well not to misike 
slight of it neither before himself nor before his friends. For 
every one knows fully that there will be bloody worck the next 
day, that the victory mast be doubtful bufTuncertain ; then, what 
can do more to elevate the spirits of the somewhat disheartened 
soldiers than a word of kind admonition, showing tranquillity 
and calmness of mind in this most critical moment. Happy U^ 
army whose general can show any one a calm and even a cheer- 
ful air. And Henry could. He knew where to fiod confidence X 
and encouragement: lifting up his eyes to God Almighty, he 
regains firmness enough to get the right view of the things in 
preparation, to perceive even „in things evil the soul of good- 
ness*/' thus he does not hesitate to turn to advantage the exam- 
ple even of the enemy, „his outward conscience/' as he calls 
him. But here we have to obviate an objection likely to be 
made in the perusal of the third scene: ,Jf it be a sin to covet 
honour, I am the mist offending soul alive'' Is not then, if in 
reality ambition is the motive of every of his actions, all that 
he shows of religious feelings mere hypocrisy, or is not, in the 
best case, he, too, blinded with self-delusion, taking God for 
the mover and promoter of his actions? We think, the expres- 
sion „if it be a sin'^ can purport nothing but that Henry thinks 
this feeling indeed n o sin, that he feels himself quite blameless 
in being agitated by the most ardent ambition; in our opi- 
nion however it is not only no sin, but the best proof of bis 
true and unfeigned conversion. For we can never forget his 
former behaviour and the remorse about it that may have come 
over him oftentimes. We think the word true which says that 
he who lost his hoBOur lost much; therefore we also thiok him 




^ 
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who bad lost it, to be bound to elevate himself still more in 
the eyes of his subjects, by some glorious exploits, whatever he 
might have done to regain his honour. This is, we think, quite 
in conformity with the gentle piety, he had shown to Richard's 
body, always aware of the guilt lying still on him, the heir of 
Bolingbroke's crown. Therefore we cannot grant there to be 
any discord in the character of Henry, as every side of it ap- 
pears in conformity with the general source of all his acting, 
viz his true and unfeigned piety and devotion to God. 

Of this prevalent sentiment we have already observed seve- 
ral instances, but nowhere it is displayed more clearly than in 
this IV. act. It is reliance on God and confidence in him who 
gives his place to the king as well as to the lowest subject, from 
which he derives his sound views about the accountability of 
kings, explained with so masterly simplicity to his a^^grieved 
soldiers who cannot but think of their wives and children, likely 
to be destitute orphans to-morrow. We mean to hear the old 
saying, so often in history proved true: yuidquid delirant re- 
ges, plectuntur Achivi; and truly! it requires the whole firm- 
ness of a man relying on God, not to shake at words like those 
of Williams, ^) and' though Henry's stoicism did not give way 
the emotion, nevertheless the effect of those word^ has been 
great and heavy, as will appear by the reflections coming over 
him when he is left to himself.*) Once' more, all the scruples 
he had been meditating upon (cfr. Act I, 1) are gathering like 
clouds around his head, and for a moment he is left to thick 
darkness, seeing no gleam of light whatever. All the pain and 
toil of man he feels himself given to, even more than the lowest 



1) „But if the cause be not good, the king himself has a heayj reckoning 
to make IV, 1. 

2) ,)Upon the king! Let us our lives, our souls, 
Our careful wives, our debts, 

Our children and ouii sins, lay od the kingl^ 
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of private men, because the one thing he enjoys in preference 
to others, greatness and ,,Geremony/' is dlsmasked a mere idol 
of no soul and worth. But this melancholy must not end in 
despondency and despair: a hearty prayer to God Almighty 
destroys all clouds; his words to Gioster show hin^ elevated to 
his former conGdence. 

The following scenes portray different incidents of the battle 
itself. Once more returns Montjoy, to try for the last time if 
negotiations delivered in a highly overbearing style will be of 
some use. They are not, to be sure, Henry being now beyond 
all embarrassment or fear. His answer is as the provocation 
required: expressing high-flying hopes, though fully acknowled- 
ging his own weakness. So he commands the soldiers to march 
on, leaving to God „to dispose the day^ as he pleaseth^^ 

Now we get several glances ' into the very scenes 6t the 
battle. We feel somewhat vexed, once more to behold among 
the brave champions a man like Pistol who is to achieve a suc- 
cess by mere bragging. For the last time we are disguste^d by his 
swaggering, here somewhat moderated by the ridiculousness of 
lijs nonsense. Upon the whole, however, the utmost valour is 
displayed before our eyes. As well the „noble English," the 
dukes of York, Salisbury etc.; as those brave captains, Fluellen 
andGower, following their king, have sworn to leave the French 
nothing but their joints, „Which, if they have, as TU leave* em 
Shall yield them little'^ 

The common soldiers, on their part, made good what they 
had promised: they fought lustily for their king, no longer as- 
king whether he was able or not to answer for the crimes of 
his subjects to be slaughtered this day. Grand and touching, 
indeed, are these descriptions „how brave York fell'' and those 
other English nobles. 

It cannot but „force water from eyes** and every one must 
perforce ^compound with mistful brow," hearing the last words 
of that dying champion, „all haggled over'' to Suffolk, the friend 
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expiring in his arms. Here the poet has praised as highly as 
aoy one the noble death for one's country and eommonwealthf 
a death mild and sweet, though coming on with grim vehe- 
roescy. Is it not as if we beard the Lord call his ,.seryants who 
have been faithful over a few things, to make them rulers over 
many things"? 

,,They their worldly tasks have done, 
Home are gone and taken their wages etc. 

(Cymbeline) 

and either of them is blessed in going this way to everlasting 
glory, in company with the true friend who has shared many 
other dangers and hazards of life. Words like these of Exeter 
about York's death sound like mild music, silencing and appea- 
sing all pains of the bloody field of battle. But ,,all at once, 
they are interrupted by another sound so shrill and piercing as to 
destroy all gratification felt at those grand descriptions. ,.TheQ 
every soldier kill his prisoners^'! is the cruel order suddenly 
given by the king, oveicome by blind fury when the first intel- 
ligence is given of the reinforcements of the French. This in- 
cident we should be glad to bury in silence, because it is the 
only instance where the unconquered hero is overcome. We 
were to fear something like this ; for, to be sure, it was from 
his inmost heart that Henry had warned those citizens of Har- 
fleur (IV, 3) not to arouse the rage of war once more. He knew, 
we may suppose^ his wrath a demon that, once awakened, was 
no more to be checked. But, though to be excused, it is not to be 
justified, neHher by Henry *s natural propensity to anger, nor by 
the shameful precedent, committed by the French themselves. 
Also the last two scenes, however charming they be, cannot 
quite efface this feeling of disappointnrent caused by that cruelty. 
The quarrel between Fluellen and William, pleasant in itself, 
serves to complete the picture of Henry, showing another side 
of bis character, very well known in him, when Prince of Wa- 
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les, bat whieh could not be shown in the critical moments of 
danger and bard labour. 

But if anything, then the end of our act is able to recoo- 
cile the reader to the hero. How charming is this picture of a 
great man giving to God alone all honour and glory, obtained 
by so much toil and labour and the highest efforts. 

„0 God ! thy arm was here. 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone. 
Ascribe we all" etc, 

by words like these he may deservedly rank with the Godfreys 
of Bonilion, the Templars etc. those heroes who shine in history 
more by their noble humbleness before Gad, than by their own 
deeds, however great they have been. He does not omit to 
praise by holy rites, by „Non nobis** and „Te Deum*' Him to 
whom he had cried in the „hour of trouble/^ What David, the 
king meek and devote, once forgot, Henry did not forget; for 
Flnetlen, asking^ permission to number the killed Frenchmen, 
does not get this permission. 

„but with this acknowledgment, 
That God fought for us." 

Praise and glory on the head of this hero (cfr. Chorus) who, 
after the hardly gained victory over the enemy without, now 
achieves the still greater victory over the enemy within, maste* 
ring every temptation to pride and haughtiness. 

Act V. 

The main part of the hero's great task being done, we ex- 
pect little more than triumphs and homages so well deserved, 
but of all this we only hear those few words in the description 
of the Chorus who again mentions Henry's humbleness, truly 
kept and proved amidst the shouts of admiring England. What 
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his lords demand, as their captain's well deserved honour 

* ,,to have borne 
His bruised helmet, and bis bended sword 
Before him, through the city** etc. 

Henry declines „being free from vainness and self-glorious "^ 
pride/' But if our poet does very little to delight us by triumphs 
and shows, he gives a very satisfying picture in the last two 
scenes, which are indeed of one piece with the whole. In the 
first scene Pistol, the saucy wretch, is punished by Fluelleu. This 
brave fellow had, as they say, a rod in pickle for Pistol because 
of his impudent mockeries, and now, as the time serves, the 
brave Welshman swings it somewhat fiercely on the rascaPs 
head. We confess to feel rather a malignant joy at this cha- 
stisement, for Pistol has well deserved this and even worse. 
Now he must „steal'' to England, if he will continue stealing 
and cheating; he must hide himself from the sight of honest 
men who, like Fluellen, will trust that His Majesty too will 
prove an honest man further ^), that he will pay oif any Pistol 
found in the country, just as well as he did pay off the Fal- 
stafi*s and the Bardolphs; order and justice now will rule in 
England. 

In the last scene we hear of the rewards deserved by heroism 
so great and constant. They are, indeed, the greatest of all 
man can be blessdd with, His brow decorated with the laurel, 
the conqueror finds courage to woo for the hand of a lovely 
and virtuous woman^ and succeeds again. But this is perhaps 
his most dangerous victory. Who does not remember the victor 
of Pharsalus and Philippi losing all he won at the feet of Cleo- 
patra? And who has forgotten Samson ruined by Delila? 



1 



1} cfr. lY, 7. «I 'wiU oonfess it to all the *orId: 

I need not be ashamed of Your Majesty, 

praised be God, so long^ as Your Majesty ia an honest 0100,, 
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What lost a world and bade a hero fljT 

The timid tear in Cleopatra's eye. 

Yet be the soft triumphers fault forgiven! 

By this — how many lost not earth but heaven ! (Corsair II, 4). 

And this the cunniug foe knew only too well. But this 
bait did not take neither. Far from being captivated by a lo- 
vely face, he comes oflF victorious here too, for it is by his firm- 
ness that he obtains all titlas he had laid claim to, besides the 
hand of fair Katherine. And still there was not much bargai- 
ning but honest plain -dealing in his wooing as well as in his 
negotiating for peace. „Honesty is the best policy," this moral 
makes the satisfying end of our drama. For manly labour and 
brave contending against all enemies, within and without, the 
hero has been blessed by God to be successful in a degree as 
yet unknown. The utmost man an can obtain, he has obtained. 
Will those successes last further? — no man knows. ^) It is not 
in the power of man to achieve things for all times to come. 
But we are allowed to expect this hero will do everything to 
keep and guard acquisitions so dearly obtained, and dying he 
will, as he did, when in the prime of his life^), give back the 
office into the hands of Him who had intrusted him with it. 

Resuming now our dramaturgical remarks, (page 12) we 
say this: Having, for our part felt the highest interest for the 
hero, throughout the play, we cannot accuse the poet of having 
made inexcusable mistakes. The only fault not to be excused 
in a poet is, according to Lessing, to leave the spectator indif- 



1) o£r: Cfayonia: .... of it left his son imperial lord. 

,Henry the Sixth, in infant bands orownd king 
Of France and England, did this king sacceed 
Whose state so many had the managing, 
That they lost France, and made hisEngland 

bleed*' etc 

2) o£r. the end of lY, 8: «hDw thon pleaseth, Qod, dispose the day!* eto. 
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ferent and unconceHDed. lie demaods hind ooly to excite oifr 
sympathy; this done, he iniiy, or may sot, re^peet the mecha- 
nical rules of dramaturgy. Readily we, therefore, ooDcede 
some little faults (cfr. pages 11 and 12) which Sbak^pere who 
had studied neither ao Aristotle nor a Lessing, certainly was 
unaware of. There are episodical digressioos, Benedix shows, 
and every episode, he says, is a mistake by itself; for every- 
thing in a drama must be of some consequence, aud all that 
ean be missed, the connexion of the action not being interrup- 
ted, is to be omitted. Such episodical digressious in .,Henry 
V*' are especially those swo scenes III, 4 and IV, 4, the cor- 
rupted French of which could rather induce the critic to sup- 
pose an interpolation of some uneducated copier. Neither the 
one nor the other are of some consequence, and all that can bo 
said in excuse of the former instance (III, 4), viz that it serves 
to show the growing love of Katherine to Henry, is by itself of 
too little importance to be taken into consideration; in short, 
we must regard them as a failure and, therefore, thought better 
to pass over them in our analysis. 

Other pretended episodical digressions will not stand the 
test in the same way. So Benedix finds fault in those rather 
long addresses to the soldiers, especially before Harfleur. The 
critical moments of battle, he says, are the wrong time for ora- 
tions like these. What we have to answer is this. Words like 
these (111, 1) used by a brave captain, haye proved of a deci- 
ding effect at every time, and if no long discourse was wanted 
in the battles of Trafalgar where Nelson, or at Sadowa where 
king William, and at Mars la Tour where Moltke, are related 
to have carried away their soldiers by some short inflaming 
word, — then we also hare been acquainted by good historians 
with the great effect of longer speeches, viz those of Cesar, of 
Hannibal, of Brasidas. Useless, we should think, there *was 



1) ofr. page 46 oar remarki abcrat Henry^p flraaiBiS. 
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none of his words, neither the last* appealing^ to glory aod 
hoDour, fitted as well to the ,,iiobIe English'^ as 'the „good 
yeomen/* nor that former admonition^ recalling into every 
man's mind the cruel and bloody exigeneies of battle. 
For, we must consider to what class of his soldiers that appeal 
especially was directed : Not to the Pistols and Nyms, of course, 
for to these he would, surely, have spoken in vain, not to these, 
we say, but rather to those who, no soldiers by profession, like 
Bates, Court and Williams (cf.IV, 1) abhorred the bloody trade 
and wished it away, but that they had followed their beloved 
king. These simple men of the country, though ready to sacri- 
fice anything to their king, yet need some admonition, some 
reminding of the great interest at stake. And, we may be sure, 
they will prove sensible of piety ; reminded of their homes, they 
will just as well as the •^noble English'' do their best, not W 
dishonour their mothers. We think, a king, knowing and jud* 
ging thepeculiar dispositions of the distinct classes in his army 
welL could have said no better. 

These are the chief reproaches made to Shakspere's ,3enry 
V'^ To answer all other points of censure, time would not 
serve, and it would be no pleasant work, neither. Reading, for 
instance, Lloyd's essay on Henry Y we felt rather inclined to 
join those who abhor criticism by itself, disgustsed by a fault- 
finding like this. Truly \ here we remembered the word : ,,Tbis 
stane.of criticism, once set rolling, where is it to sAop?^) 

Now we come to the last part of our task; this is to 
examine. 

HI. The root. 

of the edifice. Does it crown the whole, that is to say, is the 
resulting character of value, regarded from a moral and esthe- 



1) Benedix (quotation) 

^Der BlSdtbin d«r Kiilflc bat kaina Orcouen.* 
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tical point of yiew ? We answer : Of all characters drawn by 
Sfaakspere there is none more charming, while there will be few 
drawn by others, equally grand and majestic. No virtue essen- 
tial to the good citizen, to the good son and husband is wan- 
ling; and still there is nothing affected and unnatural in Henry 

A^V. To prove this it will be sufficient to give a review of the 
several tr<iits of his character, in comparison with others. 
^ The hero of our play is a son entirely diflferent from his 

^father. Eut it is not at all difficult to discover the cause of 
this unlikeness. A Jessica will have been disgusted with the 
filthy greediness of Shyloclv^o young Harry abhorred the arti- 
fices of Bolii.gbroke. What the fathers (Henry IV. and Shylock) 
had overrated, the children were brought to dislike and to scorn, 
a thing very often seen in life. Thus Henry had done much to 
disgrace himself, and, another Richard, needs would have for- 
feited his all, but that he turned to hear reason. He changed, 
and his conversion was true and perfect. It is very remarkable 
to observe which^ according to Shakspere, are the consequences 
of yielding to remorse and which those of despising it. For, 
it was not without an intention, we suppose, that the character 
of Henry was set oflF by those of theFalstaffs, Nyms, Bardolphs: 
Falstaff might as well have changed as Henry, but, turning 
away from all remorse and consideration, he sinks deeper 
and deeper into the gulf of vice and shame, till he is swallowed 
by it; Henry, on the other hand, regains confidence in God and 
in himself, is forgiven by everyone and proves able to convince 
all who may doubt his braveness by displaying undisputable 
virtues. His religiousness, to begin with, as the source of all 
others, is true and sincere, there is nothing unnatural and affected 
in it We should never dare to say Sakspere to have played 
the hypocrite in marking it conspicuously, for, in the best of 
all characters drawn by him, especially those of noble women 
and children, it is not wanting. Imogen, the loveliest of all fe- 
male characters, is npwhere more charming than where she goes 
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to rest, praying for ber brothers and for Cloteo, ber sworn 
enemy. Desdemona in her most serious moment falls to prayer, 
and Hamlet certainly is in good earnest when he asks Ophelia 
to pray for him. Little time there is, Shakspere knew, in the 
life of busy men, for expressing their religious feelings, but 
^,Henry V/^ shows sufficiently that our poet has thought better 
of religion than to have held it a pastime only for little children 
and women. The best proof for this^ our opinion is found in 
the last will of the poet himself, an undisputable testimony^ as 
everyone will concede: „In the name of god, Amen! I William 
Shackspeare of Stratford upon Avon in the countie of warr. 
gent, in perfect health and memorie, god be praised ! doe make 
and Ordayne this my last will and testament in manner and 
form following; Thatys to saye, First I commend my Soule into 
the handes of god my Creator, hoping, and assuredlie beleving, 
through thonelie merites of Jesus Christ my Saviour, to be made 
partaker of lyfe everlastinge, And my bodye to the Earth where 
of yt ys made." This certainly, wo say, was dictated by good, 
rtrligions faith. 

On the other hand the religiousness of Henry is a sound 

one, ,,a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth 

» 

his fruit in his season*' (Ps. 1). There is nothing of the indo- 
lent, merely meditative contemplation of Henry VI. who, as a 
tTitic has said, is a saint, more fit for Heaven than for Earth. 
Henry, looking upward to holy God, always remembers his 
trespasses and his having been so much behind his duty Kind 
modesty towards everyone of his subjects, charitable gentleness 
even to the most malignant of his foes, an ardent longing for 
the distinction to have served well of his country, the only one 
desirable in his position, — these are the fruits of his piety 
All he does, therefore, is done with a view to the country, even 
ttie war itself certainly after Shakspere's description was a war 
for lawful and just claims. Deliberating it, he does what every 
righteous man ought to do, when one duty seems to be in col- 
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iiifioii with another, he takes the matter into a eonsideratioT) >o 
berioits, tons^cieDtions, religious, and scrupulons, as the moment ^ 
permits, and then he acts accordingly, leaving the conseqaence^ / 
to God Almighty. Hamlet and Brutus were even more scrupu- /r 
lous in weighing their reasons, b ut Hamlet bY ^JaQ_mPch refle- 
oting rs lost in indolence, and Brutus, though ready to act, wants 
that stubborn energy which seems indispensable for bloody 
work. But in Henry we admire the man who, once having ^ 
made up his mind, goes on to achieve his design with a vigour 
that, carried away even to cruel measures, is to be, if not ju- 
stified, certainly to be pardonod. 

And bis behaviour to those around, how amiable! Giving to 
Ood what is God's, he will give to hb fellow men what is theirs. 
He was honouring his father even in the days of his wild youth, 
when be was dis gusted with his wicked contrivances and crafty 
devices^), be defended his cause, and would never have been 
able (lil^® Jessica) to abandon him, and, if things had turned 
ont badly, we trust, he would have shown the fidelity of a Cor* 
delia, more than cold John of Lancaster, often rightly compared 
to the „elder brother^' in the Gospel. 

Lastly, what, may we suppose, will he be to his wife? 
Truly, he was no Antonius, whose love, derived only from sen- 
suality, will change and turn into petty, jealousy; he was no 
'sentimentalist like Mortimer, to delight in amorous ditties of 
his love , sure soon to get wearied of such idle play ; he was 
no Romeo, after all, to neglect in his passion all thinking and 
^acting; but nothing of all that is sound and good, is wanting 
in Henry's love. Indeed, there is much sensuality in his cour- 
ting (Y, 2), yet not too much for not being pardoned in a 
young man ; there is passion sufficient to bless all his thinking 
mnd' doing, but not sufficient to paralyse his vigonn In this re- 



i) When Falsiaff once dared to cut foal jokes on the kingi young Harr^ 
jbreike his* pate.'' 
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giird he is another Othello who, eTcn in the arms of love, will 
licit neglect his duty. Henry's love is the sound love of or4i- ^ 
siary life, where it is just possible to get and to cherish ik wife 
vrithotit following the heroes of romances^) Fair Catheriae, we 
liope. will, no less than Desdomona, prefer a husband of t|Ms 
kifjd to all 

,.those certain lords, neat, trimly dressM, 

Fresh as a bridegroom 

perfumed like a milliner; 

and who hold 

*tw]xt their finger and their thumb 
A pouncet-box (Henry IV, P. I, I, 3.) 

Truly, every man, for not being ashamed byihe lemaAe sex, 
must consent this character to be one of the moajt p^rle/ct 
Shak^pere has drawn Indeed, it gives the highest deg^ci^ p^ 
delight to behold a great man'). A man, we say, no mo^iie, 
no augel nor saint, but a man who, for a time, b^s been sjikc- 
cumbent to passions disgracing him, but who raised himself to 
conversion and^ ,. brought forth fruits meet for repentance'' (St. 
Matthew IIL 
bury and 

won over his own self. His highest and truest honour was« 
in our opinion, his manly confession of wrong, and his best 
courage, the courage to avoid temptation. 

But what, after all, remains to be mentioned is, thatShak- 
spere's praise of virtue and honour is delivered in a language 
comprehensible to every one. He never uses that of moi^aliats, 
understood only by very few, but, by now and then even thril- 
ling, always interesting illustrations, he moves onr heart and 




I ana ,.Drougnt. lortn iruits meet tor repentance" 191. 
[II, 8)>|t is not his triumphs on the fields of Shrews^^ 
Agincoiu't that have won our love, it is the victory 



1) Gothe „Die Laune des Yerliebten 4: „Man kann sehr rahig sein, und 
doeli Behr z&rtlich lieben/' 

2) (}5the, GHSta Ton Berfiohingen ; „E8 ist eine WoUast, einen grossen 
If ann zn Behen.** 
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loeites them to eherisb the good, to dislike and abhor the evil. 
Our hero is a man of flesh and blood who never, even not i. 
his moments of sublime grandeur ceases being a child to 
jMetrj old England^'. But this Old England brought up those 
Wives of Windsor who could „be merry and yet honest too/ 
%nd men of the same mettle; men, we say, wha^ though merry 
and no puritans, still, like Cromwell's godly dragoons .,put their 
trust in God and kept their powder dry'S who also kept holy 
the matrimonial state, suffering no petticoat-government in theii 
Johns and Richards, in shorty who worshipped God, loved their 
wives and honoured their king. 



We believe to have shown in Henry all those virtues which 
m^ke the good son , the good citizen and the good husband, 
above all we believe to have shown him a type of a true-born 
Englishtnao, a child of that happy island which old Gaunt so 
beautifully praised in the beginning of the second act of Richard II. 

But, if some critics mean to discover in Henry the portrait 
of the Earl of Southampton, or even that of Skakspere himself, 
we cannot agree with them. What has been said in favour of 
the latter opinion we were ready to acknowledge, as will be 
S9ea page 32; but a comparison between a king and a poet 
we think rather somewhat farfetched and forced. No ! Our hero 
is nether an Earl of Southampton nor the poet himself, nor 
ajQyone of bis friends. He is one of those numberless chara- 
cters of our poet*s creation which are thorough individuals for 
themselves; a character adored to idolatry by a great people 
fud portrayed with predilection by a great genius. 

He is Henry V himself, and nothing but Henry V. 
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